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INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON CRIME 


Permanent machinery for crime control through interstate cooperation 
results from the Trenton Crime Conference. 


QHE first gun in the war of che states against 
“| large scale criminal operations was fired 

‘in Trenton, New Jersey, on October 11. 
Representatives of more than thirty states— 
attorneys general, police and parole executives, 
legislators, authorities on criminal law, and dele- 
gates from several national associations of pub- 
lic officials—took part in the deliberations of the 
first Interstate Crime Conference. 

Headline addresses were made by two dis- 
tinguished Governors, Harold G. Hoftman of 
New Jersey and Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York, by Henry W. Toll, Executive Director 
of the Council of State Governments, and by 
Justin Miller and Sanford Bates of the United 
States Department of Justice. Excerpts from 
these speeches appear on pages 205 and 206. Por- 
tions of the proceedings were broadcast over a 
nation-wide radio system. 


Planning against crime 


Gangs of criminals operating across state lines 
were the object of a carefully planned campaign 
of legislative and executive activity. Means of 
bringing state and local police forces into closer 
working relationships with one another were in- 
vestigated in a number of sectional meetings 
which included the following subjects for spe- 
cific discussion: Extradition of Criminals; Re- 
moval of Out-of-state Witnesses; Extension of 
Trial Jurisdiction; Parole Supervision; Joint 
Interstate Crime Bureaus; and Forms of Com- 
pacts. 


The important series of resolutions adopted 


by the Conference appears on pages 209 to 214 
of this issue of Srare GovERNMENT. These reso- 
lutions include a wide field of recommendations, 
ranging from a general endorsement of inter- 
state cooperation as a valuable weapon in the 
American government arsenal, to endorsement 
of specific legislation for speedier extradition of 
out-of-state witnesses and reciprocal laws cover- 
ing the return of fugitives from justice. The 
Council of State Governments was requested to 
deliver the resolutions to the presiding officers 
of the state legislatures and to the governors. 


A continuing commission 

Of outstanding significance was the establish- 
ment of permanent machinery to expedite and 
make effective interstate action. An Interstate 
Crime Commission was created, to be composed 
of one representative from each state as named 
by the individual Commissions on Interstate 
Cooperation or, in states which have not estab- 
lished such Commissions, by the governors. 
These representatives are to assemble, at least 
once every two years, as the Interstate Crime 
Conference—to report on the co6drdination of 
interstate crime activities and to make further 
plans. 


Judge Richard Hartshorne of New Jersey, 
Chairman of the New Jersey Commission on 
Interstate Codperation, was made Chairman of 
the new Interstate Crime Commission. The 
following are among the members of the Com- 
mission, chosen by the delegates from their 
respective states, to serve until January 1, 1937: 
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Norris C. Bakke, Deputy Attorney General, 
Colorado; Clarence V. Beck, Attorney General, 
Kansas; John J. Bennett, Attorney General, 
New York; Col. B. M. Casteel, State Highway 
Patrol, Missouri; Ralph W. Caswell, State In- 
vestigator, New Hampshire; Clyde R. Chap- 
man, Attorney General, Maine; Miles N. Cule- 
han, Deputy Attorney General, Michigan. 

C. J. Dousman, Deputy Attorney General, 
Montana; P. Warren Green, Attorney General, 
Delaware; Larry C. 
Greene, Special Inves- 
tigator, Ohio; John 
P. Hartigan, Attorney 
General, Rhode Island ; 
Lawrence Jones, At- 
torney General, Ver- 
mont; Otto Kerner, 
Attorney General, IIli- 
nois; Edwin L. Lin- 
dell, Law and Order 
League, Minnesota; 
Philip Lutz, Jr., Attor- 
ney General, Indiana; 
C. R. McDowell, Su- 
perintendent, State Highway Patrol, Arizona; 
B. D. Mintener, Superintendent, Department of 
Justice, South Dakota; Joseph F. O'Connell, 
Commissioner on Uniform State Laws, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Herbert R. O’Conor, Attorney General, Mary- 
land; J. C. Pryor, Commissioner on Uniform 
State Laws, Iowa; S. Pierre Robineau, Member, 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation, Florida; 
J. Evans Scheele, Secretary of Welfare, Pennsy]- 
vania; Col. P. D. Shingleton, State Police, West 
Virginia; Abram P. Staples, Attorney General, 
Virginia; Anthony Sunderland, Commissioner 
of State Police, Connecticut; Bailey P. Wootton, 
Attorney General, Kentucky. 

To give continuity to the activities of the In- 
terstate Crime Commission, the Council of State 
Governments was requested to furnish secre- 











Richard Hartshorne 
Chairman 


tarial services, and an executive committee of 
six members was appointed to serve until Janu- 
ary 1, 1937: Judge Richard S. Hartshorne of 
New Jersey, Chairman; Attorney General 
Clarence V. Beck of Kansas, Vice-Chairman; 


Hon. S. Pierre Robineau of Florida, Vice Chair- 
man; Attorney General Joseph Chez of Utah; 
Attorney General John J. Bennett of New York; 
United States Assistant Attorney General Justin 
Miller; Attorney General Otto Kerner of IlIli- 
nois; and Henry W. Toll, Executive Director of 
the Council of State Governments, Chicago, 
Secretary ex officio of the Commission. Some of 
these members are pictured in this issue. 

Prior to the meeting of the Interstate Crime 
Conference, the state police executives held an 
important two-day meeting in Trenton. These 
state police executives adopted a number of reso- 
lutions and recommendations for presentation 
to the Crime Conference. 

Credit for the success of the Interstate Crime 
Conference goes to the host Governor, Harold 
G. Hoffman, and to the New Jersey Commis- 
sion on Interstate Codperation. John W. 
Woelfle, Secretary of the Commission, bore the 
brunt of the work of organizing the Conference. 

Beginning with Attorney General Homer S. 
Cummings’ nation-wide crime clinic held in 
Be ee 7 Washington, Decem- 
| * ‘e ber 10-13, 1934, public 
| interest has been 
federal- 
state aspects of crime 





directed to 


legislation. 

Governor Lehman’s 
New York State Con- 
ference, held a week in 
advance of the Tren- 
ton meeting, was prin- 
cipally concerned with 
another vital relation- 
ship among crime de- 
tecting-law enforcing 
agencies, the relationship existing between the 
state and local governmental units. 

The Interstate Crime Conference added the 
third and connecting link. It is reasonable to 
assume that the benefits which are almost cer- 
tain to accrue from cooperation among the 
states in the field of crime and criminal law will 
point the way to a broadening of the cooperative 
machinery to include all matters of interstate 
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concern. 
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CAMPAIGN AGAINST CRIME 


Excerpts from headline speeches at the Interstate Crime Conference. 


Harold G. Hoffman, Governor of New Jersey: 

Today we are beginning to realize in the Unit- 
ed States that there must be more direct codp- 
eration between the several states in certain spe- 
cific fields if we are to 
be, as a people, the real 
masters of our fate. 
In such an important 
problem as the safe- 
guarding of the lives 
and property of our 
citizens from the dep- 
redations of lawless 
elements, the United 
States has suffered se- 
verely as compared 
with the citizens of 
other civilized nations. 
Each of our states, 
while virtually non-existent as an impediment to 
the flow of trade and transportation and com- 
munication, has been a secure haven of insularity 
on questions of the enforcement of the criminal 
law and the pursuit, capture, trial, and punish- 
ment of the outlaw, whether he be the brazen 
thug armed with a machine gun or the subtle 
bunko artist who preys upon the gullibility of 
his victims. 














Harold G. Hoffman 


We in New Jersey are in a position to realize, 
perhaps more acutely than do people in other 
states, the need for paralleling our easy egress 
and ingress across state lines, and our untram- 
melled flow of commerce and transport and 
communication across state lines, with effective 
measures for control of lawlessness—measures 


which will make it as easy for government as 


for commerce to reach across state lines, 

In this state we have constant demonstrations 
of the need for codperation of a most intimate 
nature with neighboring states. The reciprocal 
statute enacted by New York and New Jersey for 


the removal of out-of-state witnesses in criminal 
trials was of utmost importance during the con- 
ducting of the trial of Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann. The flow of extradition papers between 
Albany and Trenton, Trenton and Harrisburg, 
Trenton and Hartford, and Trenton and nu- 
merous other state capitals is such as to demon- 
strate, beyond any question, that criminals are 
continuously fleeing across state lines for the 
purpose of delaying or evading the processes of 
justice. For many years there has been a jealous 
guarding of ancient prerogatives, for good rea- 
son or bad. The criminal class has profited by 
the reluctance of states to yield small. rights. 





Hon. Sanford Bates, Federal Director of Prisons, 
Department of Justice: 

The formation of interstate compacts or re- 
ciprocal arrangements for the improved super- 
vision and control of the minor criminals who 
cannot be sent to prison but who must be under 
discipline as probationers, seems to be an ob- 
vious duty of the state governments. Likewise, 
those culprits who, having finished their allotted 
term in prison, must for our own protection be 
assisted over the difficult period of readjustment 
into society should not be lost sight of merely 
because it is necessary or possible for them to 
move from one state to another. 

The adoption of interstate compacts should 
have the effect not only of increasing the possi- 
bilities of effective oversight in all these cases 
and the consequent improvement in protection 
of the public, but should likewise stimulate each 
of the states to a greater realization of the im- 
portance of scientific and thorough investiga- 
tion and supervision. With such a realization 
and with an allotment of adequate funds to 
carry out such a program, the hitherto justifi- 
able criticism should be largely overcome. 
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Herbert H. Lehman, Governor of New York: 

From these conferences there is sure to come 
a closer co6peration between the different law 
enforcement agencies within a state, between 
states, and between the states and the federal 
government. They construct a firm foundation 
of definite and practi- 
cal suggestions upon 
which affirmative ac- 
tion may be taken by 
the executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial 
branches of our gov- 
ernment. And lastly, 
they stimulate public 
opinion, awaken it to 
the realization of the 
need for every member 
of the body politic to 
exert his best efforts to 
aid in destroying or- 
ganized crime which has burdened honest and 
law-abiding citizens of our country with a heavy 
toll. And I am glad to state that from my ex- 
perience these conferences show that not only 
are public officials anxious to perform their re- 
spective functions more effectively, but that 
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religious, civic, business, labor, and educational 
organizations in our communities are ready to 
devote to them their enthusiastic support. The 
people of New Jersey, as those of New York and 
of every other state, | am sure, most zealously 
want immediate and courageous action to stamp 
out crime and the criminal. The battle should 
be waged on a broad front. The interests of all 
the states are common. 

I have strong faith and great hope in the 
achievement of common purposes through in- 
terstate compacts. Recently we have been seek- 
ing to apply the compact procedure to social 
and labor legislation. In fact, in Albany on 
October 18 and 19 there will be a meeting of 
representatives of many of our states to con- 
sider interstate compacts for labor legislation. 
Interstate compacts may also be applied to taxa- 
tion, milk control, water supply, water pollu- 
tion, and transportation. I realize the difficulties 
of the compact process, its complexities, its com- 


parative slowness. However, there are no insur- 
mountable obstacles. In this connection I 
wish to congratulate the Council of State Gov- 
ernments on its splendid activities. 





Hon. Justin Miller, Assistant Attorney General 
of the United States: 

For years in the field of crime control, differ- 
ent groups of experts have come together in 
their own professional meetings; pointed with 
pride to their own accomplishments; pointed 
with scorn to the failings of other groups and 
gone home with a sense of accomplishment. If 
we are really in earnest in this effort at coopera- 
tion, it is time for us to forget a few pet pro- 
fessional prejudices, and study the problem as 
the engineers study a dam project, or as the 
supreme command studies the allied attack on 
a battle front. 

It is quite true that one engineer may be pri- 
marily concerned with concrete construction 
and that he should be assigned full time to mix- 
ing and pouring concrete. It is equally true that 
another engineer may be bored with concrete 
work and interested in running elevations for 
irrigation canals. In the same manner a police- 
man may be interested in capturing outlaws and 
a teacher of vocational training in making use- 
ful citizens out of young gangsters. 

It is not necessary or desirable that these 
highly skilled experts should be required or al- 
lowed to interfere with the work of each other. 
It is necessary that some trained group of execu- 
tives should codrdinate and direct the work of 
all persons who are engaged in the work of 
crime control. It is the absence of such codrdi- 
nators and the quarreling of prima donnas, 
which constitutes one of the greatest obstacles 
to effective cooperation at the present time. 

There is need for friendly and intelligent co- 
Operation between federal and state agents. So 
long as state legislatures and Congress work in- 
dependently in attempts to determine how best 
to use the criminal law, there is danger of con- 
flict and equal danger of ineffective control. A 
method might be provided by which speedy 
contact could take place between state and fed- 
eral agencies, to plan policies and procedures. 
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THE ROLL CALL 


A list of the registered delegates at the interstate Crime Conference. 


Arizona 
C. R. McDowell, Superintendent, State High- 
way Patrol 
Colorado 
Hon. Norris C. Bakke, Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral 
Connecticut 
Hon. Charles J. McLaughlin, Deputy Attorney 
General 
Col. Anthony Sunderland, Commissioner, State 
Police 
Delaware 
Hon. P. Warren Green, Attorney General 
Col. C. C. Reynolds, State Police 


Florida 
Hon. S. Pierre Robineau, Chairman, House 
Committee on Interstate Codperation 
Georgia 
Col. Ben Watkins 
IUinois 
J. Patrick Deegan, Supervising Parole Officer 
Hon. Otto Kerner, Attorney General 
John Landesco, Division of Paroles 
Burdette G. Lewis, American Public Welfare 
Association 
George T. Scully, Superintendent, Division of 
Paroles, Department of Public Welfare 
John Stanton 
T. P. Sullivan, Superintendent of Bureau of 
Criminal Identification and Investigation 
Henry W. Toll, Executive Director, Council of 
State Governments 


Indiana 

John H. Klinger, Executive Department Secre- 
tary,in charge of Penal Affairs 

Hon. Philip Lutz, Jr., Attorney General 

Hon. Don F. Stiver, Director, Department of 
Public Safety 

Iowa 

J.C. Pryor, Member, Compacts Committee, Na- 

tional Conference on Uniform State Laws 


Kansas 
Hon. Clarence V. Beck, Attorney General 


Major Wint Smith, Assistant Attorney General, 
in charge of State Highway Patrol 


Kentucky 
Hon. Bailey P. Wootton, Attorney General 


Maine 
Hon. Clyde R. Chapman, Attorney General 
James W. Hanson, State Police 


Maryland 
Emanuel Gorfine, Speaker of the House 
James M. Hepbron, Commissioner Interstate 
Compacts 
Hon. Herbert R. O’Conor, Attorney General 


Massachusetts 
Col. Paul G. Kirk, Department of Public Safety 
Joseph F. O'Connell, Attorney 
Henry Parkman, Jr., State Senator 
Michigan 
Hon. Miles N. Culehan, Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral 


Professor John B. Waite, Michigan Law School 


Minnesota 
Edwin L. Lindell, Minnesota Law and Order 
League 
Missouri 
Col. B. M. Casteel, Superintendent State High- 
way Patrol 
Montana 
Hon. C. J. Dousman, Deputy Attorney General 
New Hampshire 
Ralph W. Caswell, State Investigator, Attorney 
General's Office 
Burt R. Cooper, Member, Governor's Council 
Andrew H. McDaniel, Motor Vehicle Examiner 


New Jersey 
Senator John C. Barbour, Member, Commission 
on Interstate Coéperation 
William J. Ellis, Commissioner, Department of 
Institutions and Agencies 


| 
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Dean Spaulding Frazer, Mercer Beasley Law 
School 

Hon. Anna Gilmore, Member Commission on 
Interstate Cooperation 

Judge Richard Hartshorne, Chairman, Commis- 
sion on Interstate Codperation 

Hon. Harold G. Hoffman, Governor 

Winthrop D. Lane, Director, Division of Parole 
and Domestic Relations 

Senator S. Rusling Leap, Member Commission 
on Interstate Codperation 

Hon. J. H. Thayer Martin, State Tax Commis- 
sioner, Member Commission on Interstate Co- 
operation 

Dean Alexander F. Ormsby, John Marshall Law 
School 

Hon. Joseph C. Paul, Member Commission on 
Interstate Codperation 

A. Crozier Reeves, State Senator 

Major Charles H. Schoeffel, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, State Police 

Col. H. Norman Schwarzkopf, Superintendent 
State Police 

Col. Joseph D. Sears, State Crime Commission 

Peter J. Siccardi, Past President, International 
Association of Police Chiefs 


Judge Joseph Sigler, Essex County Juvenile 


Court 

Mrs. Thomas W. Streeter, Commission on In- 
terstate Codperation 

Hon. David T. Wilentz, Attorney General 

John W. Woelfle, Secretary, Commission on 
Interstate Cooperation 

Judge Joseph G. Wolber, Commission on Inter- 
state Cooperation 


New York 


Hon. John J. Bennett, Attorney General 

E. R. Cass, American Prison Association 

Charles L. Chute, National Probation Associa- 
tion 

William B. Cox, Secretary, Osborne Association 

George P. Dutton, Deputy Supt., State Police 

Henry Epstein, Solicitor-General 

Hubert R. Gallagher, Interstate Secretary, 
Council of State Governments 

Julia K. Jaffray, National Committee on Prisons 


and Prison Labor 


Professor Paul D. Kaufman, Law School, New 
York University 

Hon. Herbert E. Lehman, Governor 

Capt. Albert B. Moore, State Police 

Charles Poletti, Counsel to the Governor 

Earle S. Warner, State Senator 

Major John A. Warner, Supt., State Police 

Professor Herbert Wechsler, Columbia Law 
School 

E. Stagg Whitin, National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor 

Hon. Frederick L. Zimmerman, Member, As- 
sembly Committee on Interstate Cooperation 

Ohio 

Harry C. Greene, Office of Attorney General 

Donald Hoskins, Prosecuting Attorney 

Lawrence C. Spieth, State Law Commissioner 

Al Humphrey, Chief, Enforcement Division, 
Liquor Control Department 

G. L. Yearnick, Assistant Attorney General 


Pennsylvania 
Major Lynn G. Adams, Superintendent State 
Police; President Association of State Police 
Executives 
Professor R. Keedy, University of Pennsylvania 
Law School 
Professor William E. Mikell, University of 
Pennsylvania Law School 
Hon. S. Clair Ross, Deputy Attorney General 
Dr. J. Evans Scheehle, Secretary of Welfare 
Professor Thorsten Sellin, University of Penn- 
sylvania 
Rhode Island 
Hon. John P. Hartigan, Attorney General 
South Dakota 
Benjamin D. Mintener, Superintendent, De part- 
ment of Justice 
Utah 
Hon. Joseph Chez, Attorney General 
Vermont 
Hon. Lawrence C. Jones, Attorney General 
H. Elmer Marsh, Chief Inspector, Department 
of Motor Vehicles 
Virginia 
Hon. Abram P. Staples, Attorney General 
West Virginia 
Col. P. D. Shingleton, State Police 
































RESOLUTIONS AND REPORTS 


adopted by the 


INTERSTATE CRIME CONFERENCE 


6. 


“J 


Trenton, New Jersey 


October 11-12, 1935. 


. Exchange of witnesses 

. Simplified rendition procedure 
. Extension of trial jurisdiction 
. Interstate parole compacts 


. Bureaus of Criminal Identification 


Universal fingerprinting 


. Sound moving pictures 

. Criminal intelligence units 

. Compacts 

. Educational program 

. Interstate cooperation 

. Federal-state cooperation 

. State-local codperation 

. Recommendation for legislatures 

. Report of Section on Parole Supervision 


. Report of Committee on Permanent Organization 
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1. EXCHANGE OF WITNESSES 


Resolved, That this Conference urges the enactment, in the states where it 1s not 
already law, of the uniform act providing for the summoning of witnesses in one state 
to testify in a criminal prosecution in another state. Be it further 


Resolved, That this Conference recommends that the Executive Committee of the 
Interstate Crime Commission consider the desirability and feasibility of extending the 
provisions of this act to include grand jury witnesses. 


2. SIMPLIFIED RENDITION PROCEDURE 


Resolved, That this Conference recommends to the Interstate Crime Commission 
that such Commission promptly undertake studies 


(a) on the simplification of the Interstate rendition procedure, and 


(b) on the application of such procedure to others than actual fugitives from 
justice. 
And be it further 
Resolved, That this Conference recommends the adoption by all the states of the 
statutes existing in a few, which permit a waiver of extradition procedure by persons 
charged with crime or under sentence. 


3. EXTENSION OF TRIAL JURISDICTION 


Whereas, The Section on Extension of Trial Jurisdiction finds that there are thrée 
types of offenses where more than one state is concerned, punishment of which is not 
now adequately provided for in all states, and 


Whereas, a situation may arise in which 
(1) a person within a state does an act which affects another state; 
(2) a person outside the state does an act which takes effect within the state; 


(3) an act is committed so near the boundary of a state as to make it uncertain 
whether either the doer or the effect is within the state; 
therefore, be it 


Resolved, That this Conference recommends that the Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws consider the drafting of appropriate statutes relating to the above first 
two situations, and that the Executive Committee of the Conference consider the advis- 
ability of formulating a compact which would regulate the third situation by inter- 
state compact. 


4. INTERSTATE PAROLE COMPACTS 


Resolved, That this Conference endorses the device known as the interstate com- 
pact as an appropriate and effective means of cooperation between the several states 
in the supervision of probationers and parolees, and recommends to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference consideration of the detailed report concerning this subject, 
prepared by the Section on Parole Supervision, which accompanies this resolution. 
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5. BUREAUS OF CRIMINAL IDENTIFICATION 


Whereas, This Conference recognizes the mutual advantage to all states of state 
Bureaus of Criminal Identification, be it 


Resolved, That this Conference recommends that every state in the Union establish 
a state Bureau of Criminal Identification. 


6. UNIVERSAL FINGERPRINTING 


W hereas, This Conference recognizes the mutual value to all states of universal 
fingerprinting, be it 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that it recommends the policy of 
universal fingerprinting throughout the United States. 


7. SOUND MOVING PICTURES 


Whereas, This Conference recognizes the fact that it is to the mutual advantage of 
the states that sound moving pictures be used in the identification of criminals, be it 


Resolved, That this Conference recommends the trial and use of sound moving pic- 
tures in the identification of criminals and the immediate application of this policy to 
all major criminals now in custody, according to the procedure developed by the New 
Jersey State Police under the direction of Colonel H. Norman Schwarzkopf. 


8. CRIMINAL INTELLIGENCE UNITS 


W hereas, This Conference recognizes the mutual advantage to each state of the main- 
tenance of a unit of criminal intelligence, be it 


Resolved, That this Conference recommends the maintenance of a unit of criminal 
intelligence in the state law enforcement agencies. Such a unit should be equipped for 
detailed, permanent, and up-to-date records of characteristics, operations, correspon- 
dence, photos, antecedents, and other pertinent information concerning criminals and 
their associates, and the interchange of such information to other states on request. 


9. COMPACTS 


Resolved, That it is the consensus of the section on form of compact that it is highly 
desirable that uniform compacts be drawn upon each of the various subjects which the 
other sections of this conference shall deem proper for compacts. 


10. EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
W hereas, It is the consensus of this conference that there is a necessity for some cen- 
tral medium for continuing study of forms of compacts on subjects of interstate in- 
terest which are subject to the compact procedure, and 


W hereas, The Interstate Conference on Crime, through its permanent organization 
is peculiarly adapted to serve as a clearing house or medium for such study, therefore 
be it 
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Resolved, That we call upon the Executive Committee and officers of this Conference 
to set up a special committee for this purpose and to avail itself of the assistance of all 
organizations working in this field and qualified to give such assistance. 

W hereas, We realize that without the active interest of our citizens and that without 
organized public support the recommendations of this Conference will not be enacted 
into law, therefore be it 


Resolved, That we urge those in attendance at this Conference and particularly the 
state members of the Interstate Crime Commission created by this Conference to do 
everything possible to organize public opinion in their respective states in support of 
the recommendations of this conference and the future recommendations of the Inter- 
state Crime Commission. 


11. INTERSTATE COOPERATION 


Whereas, A feeling of satisfaction exists among the states in regard to the codpera- 
tion which exists in matters of inter-communication between the states, be it 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that it heartily endorses the existing 
comity and spirit of codperation now existing between the states in matters of inter- 
communication. 


12. FEDERAL-STATE COOPERATION 


Whereas, The Attorney General of the United States has given real impetus to the 
cooperation of local and state agencies in combatting crime and has taken an active 
place of leadership in the movement for developing codperation between the states and 
the federal government in this field, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Conference expresses its appreciation for the steps already taken 
and urges upon the Attorney General continuance of his active interest and upon the 
Executive Committee of the Interstate Committee the desirability of extending such co- 
operation. 


13. STATELOCAL COOPERATION 


Whereas, Differences of opinion among police authorities of the several states as to 
necessary limitations upon the scope of reciprocal recognition of police and peace off- 
cers engaged in what is termed “hot pursuit,” as embodied in the South Dakota statute 
make affirmative recommendation at this time inadvisable, be it 


Resolved, That the responsible heads of state police agencies make this the subject 
of further study and that the Executive Committee of this organization do likewise and 
report with recommendations at the next session of this Conference. 


14. RECOMMENDATION FOR LEGISLATURES 


Resolved, That the legislature of each of the forty-eight states is hereby requested to 
give consideration at its next session to each of the legislative recommendations of this 
conference. 











———— 
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The Council of State Governments is requested to communicate to the Governor, 
the President of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and the chair- 
men of all proper legislative committees, at the time of the convening of the legislature 
of each of the said states, the legislative recommendations adopted at this Conference; 
said request to be accompanied by copies of the various legislative proposals approved 
by this Conference, with such revision of form as the Executive Committee of the Con- 
ference may previously determine. 


15. REPORT OF SECTION ON PAROLE SUPERVISION 
Commended to the consideration of the states but not adopted by the Conference. 
After a thorough discussion of the problem it was voted: 


That the Interstate Conference on Crime endorse the device known as the inter- 
state compact as an appropriate and effective means of codperation between the sev- 
eral states in the supervision of probationers and parolees. 


The section expresses its opinion that the drafters of such compacts should take into 
consideration the necessity of including the following provisions: 


(1) The compact should enable custodial, judicial, and administrative authorities of 
a state to permit a person convicted of an offense within such state and placed on pro- 
bation or released on parole, to reside in any other state party to the compact while on 
probation or parole; under such terms and conditions as to residence, employment, and 
reporting, as may be mutually agreed upon. 


(2) The compact should contain a definition as to what constitutes residence in the 
receiving state. 


(3) The receiving state should be given an opportunity to investigate the home and 
prospective employment of persons received under such compact. 


(4) The sending state should be required to supply all necessary identifying infor- 
mation and factual data in its possession with reference to said probationers or parolees 
which may be necessary for the proper supervision by the receiving state. 


(5) The receiving state should assume the duties of visitation and supervision of 
probationers or parolees of the sending state and, in the exercise of these duties, should 
employ the highest possible standards of supervision necessary for the reéstablishment 
of said parolee or probationer. 


(6) The duly accredited officers of the sending state should be permitted at all times 
to enter the receiving state and there apprehend and retake any person on probation or 
parole, without undue or unnecessary formality, provided, however, that the offender 
is not wanted for misdemeanor or crime in the receiving state. 


(7) The decision of the sending state to retake such persons should be conclusive 
and not reviewable in the receiving state. 


(8) The state department of parole, or in the absence of a department, the governor 
of each state shall delegate an officer to act with officers of other states in order to pro- 
mulgate necessary rules and regulations. 
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(9) The compact should seek uniform minimum standards covering the pre-parole 
or probation investigations, supervision, the rules and regulations covering parole and 
probation violations and the administrative practises used in dealing with such vio- 
lators, and records. 


The section refers with approval to the form for such a compact proposed by the 
State of Illinois and Indiana, in tentative agreement with several other states of the 


Union. 


16. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PERMANENT 
ORGANIZATION 


There is hereby established an Interstate Crime Commission, composed of one mem- 
ber from each of the forty-eight states. The delegate from each state shall be designated 
by the Commission on Interstate Cooperation of such state; provided, however, that 
in the case of any state which has no Commission on Interstate Cooperation, the dele- 
gate shall be appointed by the Governor. The Interstate Crime Commission shall bi- 
ennially elect from among its members an executive committee of seven, which shall 
elect a Chairman from its membership, and which shall meet at least once every two 
years. The executive committee shall determine the time and place for each meeting. 
The meetings shall be organized by the Council of State Governments, which shall 
serve as the secretariat for the Interstate Crime Commission. The Interstate Crime 
Commission shall endeavor to render effective all agreements entered into between 
states for the prevention of crime and for the better enforcement of the criminal laws, 
whether such agreements are in the form of compacts, legislative acts, or administrative 
regulations. The Interstate Crime Commission shall report its recommendations to 
each successive meeting of the Interstate Conference on Crime. 


A provision to ratify the foregoing section shall be incorporated in any legislative act 
concerning interstate cooperation in the field of criminal law hereafter introduced in 
the legislature of any state which has not already ratified the section. 


In selecting the original membership of the Interstate Crime Commission, section 
one shall be modified as follows: Each state’s delegation at this Conference shall, at 
the adjournment of this session, designate its members of the Commission to serve un- 
til January 1, 1937. Thereafter members shall be selected as provided in section one, 
each for a term of two calendar years. 









































John J. Bennett Otto Kerner 


Judge Richard Hartshorne was elected Chairman of the Inter- 
state Crime Commission which is 4 permanent official commis- 
sion, representative of the state governments, created to establish 
inter-governmental codperation in curbing crime. Hon. Justin 
Miller, Special Assistant Attorney General, Federal Department 
of Justice; Hon. Clarence V. Beck, Attorney General of Kansas; 
Hon. John J. Bennett, Attorney General of New York, and 
Hon. Otto Kerner, Attorney General of Illinois are members 
of the Executive Committee. Mr. John W. Woelfle, as Secre- 
tary of the New Jersey Commission on Interstate Coopera- 
tion, was responsible for planning the meeting of the Crime 
Conference. Pictures of Messrs. Hartshorne and Beck appear 
on page 204. 

















Justin Miller John W. Woelfle 
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ATTORNEYS GENERAL 


Conferees on Crime 
I'TORNEYS GENERAL were largely responsible 
A for the success of the recent Interstate 
Crime Conference in Trenton. Among 
those who were chosen to membership on the 
permanent Interstate Crime Commission were: 
A. A. Carmichael of Alabama; P. Warren 
Green of Delaware; Otto Kerner of Illinois; 
Philip Lutz, Jr. of Indiana; Clarence V. Beck 
of Kansas; Bailey P. Wootton of Kentucky; 
Clyde R. Chapman of Maine; Herbert R. 
O’Conor of Maryland; Greek L. Rice of Mis- 
sissippi; John J. Bennett of New York; A. A. F. 
Seawell of North Carolina; P. O. Sathre of 
North Dakota; Mac Q. Williamson of Okla- 
homa; John Hartigan of Rhode Island; Joseph 
Chez of Utah; Lawrence Jones of Vermont; 
Abram P. Staples of Virginia; and Ray E. Lee 
of Wyoming. 


In New York 

At Governor Lehman’s Crime Conference in 
Albany from September 30 to October 3, At- 
torney General John J. Bennett of New York 
offered the following program: 

1. A constitutional amendment to permit a 
five-sixths jury verdict, 

2. A constitutional amendment to permit de- 
fendants to waive indictment, 

3. A bill eliminating jury exemptions, 

4. A bill on the pleading of false pretense to 
simplify proof in larceny cases, 

5. A bill providing for notification of police 
of the release of convicts from state prisons, 

6. A bill tightening the law on possession of 
pistols in automobiles, 

7. A bill permitting the impeachment of one’s 
own witness, 

8. A bill permitting the District Attorney to 
comment on the defendant’s failure to testify, 

9. A bill to permit a trial judge to comment 
upon the evidence and witnesses. 


Selection and Terms 
7 PN HE ofice of Attorney General enjoys an 
| interesting variety of methods of selection. 
Forty-two of the forty-eight states entrust 
the choosing of their Attorneys General to the 
voters, while six of their sister states—perhaps 
less imbued with democratic enthusiasm—have 
provided for indirect selection. General Clyde 
R. Chapman of Maine was selected by the legis- 
lature. Generals Wilentz of New Jersey, Margi- 
otti of Pennsylvania, and Lee of Wyoming 
were appointed by the Governors of their states, 
with the advice and consent of the senates. New 
Hampshire authorized the Governor and his 
Council to appoint General Cheney, and Ten- 
nessee’s Attorney General Beeler was appointed 
by the State Supreme Court. The table on the 
opposite page gives full details as to the methods 
of selection and the terms of these officers. 
Twenty-two states give their Attorneys Gen- 
eral terms of four years, but twenty-two others 
bestow only half as many years upon the office. 
The terms of Governor and Attorney General 
correspond in all but a few instances. 


The longs and short of it 

New Jersey, whose Governor is granted a 
three year term—in the face of the customary 
two or four year tenure allowed in other states— 
is both different and generous in her treatment 
of Attorneys General, who serve for five years. 

The fortunate gentleman from Tennessee 
who has an eight year term is appointed by the 
Supreme Court. During his term he may serve 
with four Governors—who have only two year 
terms—in direct contrast to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Pennsylvania who holds his office “dur- 
ing the Governor’s pleasure.” 

Attorney General Chapman of Maine, whose 
term is only one year, has our sympathy, our 
blessing, and our hope that his suits in court may 
be neither numerous nor long drawn-out. 
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ANTARCTIC TO ARCTIC 


Federal governments throughout the world experiment 
in adjusting federal-state fiscal relations. 


HE American approach to problems of 

federal-state revenue adjustment all too 

often suffers from lack of attention to ex- 
periences elsewhere. It is true that English, 
German, or Canadian theories and practice on 
matters of municipal government or financial 
control or administrative law are frequently 
studied. Rarely, however, is consideration 
given to the experiments attempted or the solu- 
tions found in other countries in connection 
with problems of national-local finance. The 
attention accorded the German and Australian 
systems by the Interstate Commission on Con- 
flicting Taxation is a commendable exception to 
the general rule. 

A thoughtful volume on “The Principles and 
Problems of Federal Finance” by Professor B. 
P. Adarkar, published by P. S. King and Sons, 
Ltd., London, summarizes the practices in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa. From this wealth of data certain 
general principles induced. Professor 
Adarkar’s fundamental conclusion is that, while 
conditions rarely permit complete separation of 
sources of revenue, “the best systems must leave 
room for considerable freedom of initiative and 
operation to each of the governmental bodies.” 
In order to achieve a clean-cut fiscal responsi- 
bility on the part of the states, it is essential that 
they must obtain a large proportion of their in- 
come from their own revenue sources and that 
they must not depend too heavily upon federal 
generosity. Yet, on the other hand, there must 
be “balancing factors” to aid the less wealthy 


are 


states. 

The nature of these balancing factors is the 
kernel of the problem. The first possibility 
discussed is the allocation of a fixed percent- 
age—or a fixed sum—of certain taxes. It has 
been tried in Germany, Australia, India, and 
South Africa. Its chief fault is inelasticity. 


Second. Provincial levies supplementary to 
a federal levy—both of which are collected and 
administered by the central government—have 
been much used in France. This method can 
be adapted to a policy of either local or central 
administration of taxes, and it is capable of 
ready adjustment by either authority. It is, 
however, limited by the maximum productivity 
of the particular tax in question. 

Third. In Canada, Australia, and Switzer- 
land federal subsidies have been made which 
were not allocated to any particular department 
nor earmarked for any particular use. Such 
payments to the general budget have, however, 
been generally discredited as leading to political 
finance on a large scale. 

Fourth. Federal subventions—or grants for 
specific purposes—are usually the most suitable 
balancing factor in federal finance, according 
to Professor Adarkar. This system, in which 
federal control need not be strongly exercised, 
“is the only method of financial adjustment that 
‘combines state control with national leader- 
ship.’ ” 

The selection of a basis for granting subven- 
tions undoubtedly constitutes the knottiest 
problem in connection with the entire subject. 
The author comments: “It is clear that if inter- 
state jealousy is to be avoided in a federal 
system, a system of subventions cannot be based 
on arbitrary considerations, but must be based 
on some simple, automatic, and workable prin- 
ciple which is at the same time theoretically 
sound.” A joint consideration of relative wealth 
and of population is suggested as a guide. 

Curiously enough, one of the most promising 
of balancing factors —the crediting device, 
which was studied by the Interstate Commission 
on Conflicting Taxation—is not mentioned. The 
fact that this device has been used only in the 
United States may account for the omission. 
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THE FEDERAL SYSTEM 


Excerpts from an address delivered before the Colorado 
Bar Association on September 21, 1935. 


By HENRY W. TOLL 


could agree on this basic philosophy of gov- 

ernment: whenever a function can be satis- 
factorily exercised by a state government, it is 
better that it should be exercised by a state gov- 
ernment, and not by the federal government. 
But when the exercise of a function by state gov- 
ernments proves to be unsatisfactory, it should 
be transferred to the federal government, unless 
the transfer creates new difficulties which are 
more serious than those which the transfer was 
intended to cure. There is nothing sacred about 
the state as a unit of government. Improved 
processes of production, transportation and com- 
munication have changed our country so utterly, 
that a candid reappraisal of the usefulness of the 
state is necessary. Any claim of states’ rights 
must now be justified by a demonstration of 


[ 1s probable that unbiased political scientists 


states’ competence. 


Reallocation needed 


Probably a substantial majority of the best 
scholars of American government would agree 
that there should be a reallocation of functions 
between the state and federal governments. But 
probably most of them would also agree that 
if we do transfer additional functions to the fed- 
eral government, it will be very difficult to limit 
the grant in a way which will prevent subse- 
quent administrations of the federal govern- 
ment from exercising the new powers in a 
broader manner than we intend. Even those 


who are deploring the fact that the Supreme 
Court has returned our government to a horse 
and buggy status, must at least feel that it is a 
pleasant relief to be able to tell, once more, 
where the horse ends and where the buggy be- 
gins. Certainly we were coming to a condition 


in which we could not tell where the functions 
of the federal government ended and where 
many of che most important functions of the 
state governments began. 

What are the problems which confront us as 
a result of our hydra-headed governmental sys- 
tem with its forty-eight sovereignties? Probably 
the major difficulties of our federalized system 
can be summed up under three capital C’s: Con- 
fusion, Conflict, and Competition. Confusion 
is bad; conflict is worse; but competition be- 
tween the states as economic units of govern- 
ment is our worst problem. 


No panacea 


A plan for machinery which will facilitate 
cooperation between the state governments, 
both regionally and nationally, is now being 
developed. It is not a panacea. It can, at best, 
cure some evils, and lessen some others. But 
you may be interested to consider this ma- 
chinery, not because it is a perfected design, but 
because it may have in it the rudiments of a per- 
fected plan, and because it may stimulate you to 
the devising of better plans. 

It is proposed that Commissions on Interstate 
Codperation be established in every state and 
that these Commissions perfect the organization 
of, and maintain, the Council of State Govern- 
ments; and that at least once in each biennium 
there shall be an Interstate Assembly composed 
of three members from each of these Commis- 
sions—one senator, one representative, and one 
administrative official. To a meeting of this In- 
terstate Assembly held last February, forty-two 


states sent 153 delegates. 


It is also proposed that the Council of State 
Governments maintain various field men, each 
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of whom shall have no function except to assist 
any state officials in his region whenever they 
desire to arrange interstate conferences or nego- 
tiations, or to organize any cooperative under- 
taking. These field men might be termed inter- 
state secretaries for their respective regions. 
The first of these field secretaries has recently 
begun his work, operating primarily between 
the states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Connecticut. 

As another step in this plan, it is proposed 
that the Council of State Governments maintain 
a central clearing house of research and infor- 
mation for the benefit of the state governments. 
This clearing house has already been established 
on a minor scale in Chicago, and it is now the 
official agency for the interchange of research 
material between the legislative reference 
bureaus of the various states, between the state 
legislators of the forty-eight states under an 
arrangement sponsored by their national asso- 
ciation, between the forty-eight Attorneys Gen- 
eral under an arrangement sponsored by their 
national association, and between the forty-eight 
Secretaries of State under an arrangement spon- 
sored by their national association. This clear- 
ing house is now preparing a series of tables for 
the forty-eight Governors, under an arrange- 
ment with the executive secretary of their na- 
tional Conference. 

As another step in this plan, it is proposed 
that the central secretariat of the Council of 
State Governments, working in conjunction 
with its regional secretaries, shall serve as the 
medium through which the state governments 
may organize any cooperative endeavor, 
whether such endeavor is undertaken inform- 
ally or in a formal manner under the sanction 
of statutes or of compacts. 

There is only one way in which we can reduce 
the pressure for federal centralization, and that 
is by devising effective machinery through 
which the state governments can harmonize 
their policies and their practices, and engage in 
a constructive and aggressive campaign of co- 
Operation for better, modern, integrated govern- 
ment. If there is any man who has misgivings 
concerning the advisability of transferring un- 


limited governmental authority from the state 
governments to the federal government, does it 
not devolve upon him to do some constructive 
thinking to the end that the state governments 
may justify their existence? Can the states prove 
themselves worthy to retain substantial func- 
tions by demonstrating that they are competent 
to administrate such functions effectively and 
harmoniously ? 


ENGLISH WORRIES 


A noted political scientist writes on problems 
of English local government. 


‘ OMPANY-LOVING miserables among Amer- 
C icans who are oppressed by the problems 

of their 175,000 units of local govern- 
ment, can find solace in a study of related prob- 
lems in other countries. England, with a similar 
legal system and similar belief in the values of 
local institutions, has faced the same difficul- 
ties, and the solutions which she has worked 
out will repay study. A valuable key to Eng- 
lish experiences and to English techniques is 
found in Herman Finer’s volume, English 
Local Government, published by the Columbia 
University Press. 

No rabid home rule enthusiast of the type 
too often found among American municipal 
reformers, this distinguished political scientist 
writes on the subject of local autonomy: “Many 
avenues of development and experiment are 
open to (local authorities) in education, poor 
relief, public health, roads, and police, but in 
comparison with the number, few have been 
utilized. . . . The blunt and unfortunate truth 
is that the local authorities will not take their 
opportunities.” 

A program of “integration between local and 
central authorities” seems to Mr. Finer the gov- 
ernmental desideratum. In England that has 
largely been achieved through grants-in-aid. 

The volume contains valuable information 
and thoughtful suggestions on other phases of 
the local government problem—information 
and suggestions which will prove no less help- 
ful to Americans because they were prepared on 
the basis of English experience. 
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SECRETARIES OF STATE 


Rock of ages 


HETHER it is because of their personal 
WY excelience, the usefulness of their office, 

or their freedom from partisan politics, 
STATE GOVERNMENT Cannot say, but it can report 
that some of the longest political lives are to be 
found in the ranks of the Secretaries of State. 
Hon. Frank C. Jordan of California has held 
his position for a quarter century. Rhode Island 
reports that from 1894 to 1933 the terms of Sec- 
retaries of State were fifteen, fifteen, and nine 
years. In Illinois, one man served from 1897 to 
1912, and another from 1917 to 1929. 

In some cases these records are a result of 
state tradition or custom. For example, since 
the turn of the century, the Pacific Coast states 
have inclined to a reélection of incumbents 
(other than the Governor) who desire to con- 
tinue in service. But in other states where these 
officers have served for long periods, the per- 
sonal characteristics of the Secretary of State, 
plus a generous quantity of ability, have enabled 
him to weather the political storms which have 
sunk many of his colleagues. 


Corporation christeners 


The functions of Secretaries of State are often 
spoken of as a miscellaneous conglomeration. 
Whether or not this is true, certain duties almost 
uniformly fall to the lot of these officers and 
one of the most important of these duties is the 
issuance of certificates of incorporation. With 
only seven exceptions this power rests with the 
Secretary of State (of the commonwealth in 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania). In Georgia, 
the superior courts charter corporations other 
than public utilities but the latter remain under 
the jurisdiction of Secretary of State John B. 
Wilson. Kansas has established a State Corpora- 
tion Commission but the State Charter Board, 
of which Secretary Frank J. Ryan is a member, 
retains the power to issue certificates of incor- 
poration. In Maryland, the power to issue 


charters is entrusted to the State Tax Commis- 
sion. New Mexico and Virginia both grant it 
to special Corporation Commissions, while 
Oregon concentrates responsibility and au- 
thorizes a special officer—the Corporation Com- 
missioner—to issue certificates. 


Let ’er buck auto plates 

Secretary of State Lester C. Hunt of Wyo- 
ming has the designing and distribution of auto- 
mobile license plates under his jurisdiction, but 
his thoughts have apparently ranged from the 
hard highway to the great open spaces. The 
1936 license plate for Wyoming depicts an ener- 
getic bucking bronco mounted by an equally 
enthusiastic rider. Secretary Hunt expects the 
new plate to reduce counterfeiting and to ad- 
vertise Wyoming. 


Whose babies on the big board 


A recently published list of states of incor- 
poration of companies whose stocks were listed 
on the New York Exchange in 1933 indicates 
how much of a lead the Delaware Secretary of 
State has on his colleagues. To give a few of the 
headliners, Delaware has issued charters to 235 
of the listed companies; New York to 146; New 
Jersey to 97; and Pennsylvania to 45. The 
figures do not list current output, so the record 
of Delaware’s new Secretary of State, Walter 
Dent Smith, is not yet available. 

Versatile president 

President Robert A. Gray of the National As- 
sociation of Secretaries of State is a promis- 
ing contender for the world’s record for off- 
cial versatility. In addition to exercising cus- 
todian and recording functions of the typical 
Secretary of State, he is State Librarian, he issues 
corporate charters, and he serves ex officio as a 
member of Florida boards dealing with par- 
dons, with state institutions, with the constitu- 
tion, with the state canvassers, with the schools, 
and with vocational education. 
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This table refers to the article on pages 223-224. | 
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BACK TO NORMALCY? 


The end (?) of the Economic Depression marks the beginning (? ) 


of another—in the business of legislatures. 


year inventories, recently crawled up on its 
high bookkeeper’s stool, uncorked its bot- 
tles of red and black ink, set out to balance the 
legislative ledger of some busy bienniums. The 
accompanying tables of legislative sessions in 
1934 and of special sessions from 1927 to 1935, 
represent a progress report, impatiently sub- 
mitted as the Good News Note of the month. 
Legislative business is subsiding to a_pre- 
depression level! At least, so it seems. 


S TATE GOVERNMENT, anticipating end of the 


In the year of grace, 1934, or in the year of 
the New Deal, 2, there were thirty-six special 
sessions. Scoffers and scorners will decry this 
total, pointing to 1933’s record—an all time 
high for the legislative. market—of forty-three 
special sessions. Added to the diet of forty-three 
regular sessions, and carried to the bottom of 
the column, the total number for the year 1933 
is eighty-six. The nine regular sessions in 1934 
bring the total for that year to a mere forty-five. 

More charitable souls will answer that 1934 
did very well for an even numbered year, when 
the lure of the campaign platform draws most 
legislators and governors out of the shadowed 
confines of the capitol. Walking off with sec- 
ond prize for special legislative activity of the 
decade is an odd achievement for an even num- 
bered year. 


Special subjects 

The rash of special sessions, as diagnosed by 
New Deal doctors, was brought on by the de- 
pression—and the prescribed remedies. Four- 
teen special sessions in 1933 were called to con- 
sider liquor control, while in 1934, the problem 
of spirits had evaporated for all but a half dozen 
states. In 1933, eight states filed equal claims for 
the high individual score, with one regular and 
two special sessions to the credit of each: 
Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, Maine, New Jersey, 


Ohio, Utah and West Virginia. No less than 
twenty-three other legislatures convened twice 
during those twelve months. Problems of taxa- 
tion, unemployment relief, public works, and 
laws to supplement the National Recovery Act, 
occupied the attention of the solons in 1934. 

Comedy and tragedy both stalked the stage 
during the special session seasons of the past 
three years. In 1933, New Jersey’s legislators 
were called back to their labors while they were 
in the midst of a recess of the regular session. 
After a one day special session another recess 
was called—that is, a recess within a recess. 
Not to be outdone, Rhode Island had a special 
session within a regular session. And as the 
ultimate, in the somewhat dizzy regular—recess 
—special sequence, North Dakota’s legislators 
met at Bismarck, in August of 1934, in what 
could not have been a regular session and in 
what “officially” was denied as a special session. 

Michigan’s special session, called in January 
of this year, was marred by the Lansing fire in 
which seven legislators lost their lives. 


Charting the course 


The lightning flashes on the following page 
are what SraTE GOvVERNMENT’s graphster makes 
out of the accompanying tables. The regular 
sessions graph as they should—regular and 
rhythmical—nine in even numbered years and 
forty-three in the odd years, except when Ala- 
bama’s quadrennial makes the total forty-four. 

The path described by the jagged “special” 
line is more to the point, culminating in the 
forty-three of °33. In 1934, a loss is recorded, and 
this year, to date, the paltry seventeen special 
sessions which have met lead Strate Govern- 
MENT to suppose that elusive Prosperity has 
heard the prayers of America’s state legislators 
and has returned from her vacation to grant a 
rest to them. 
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The word of warning comes, as usual, from be so, the first ten months of 1935 have seen 
Washington. Thunder is still over the east. Late merely the calm before the storm which, when 
dispatches bring the news that thirty-five legis- _ it breaks, may send legislators scurrying back to 
latures need to revamp their laws in order tobe _ their labors and which may also send the graph 
eligible for social security allotments. If that line darting to a new high. 
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Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


Nevada 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


New Mexico 
New York 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 


‘Ohio 

r )klahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 


Ww est Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


*A session within the 


LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS, 1934 


This table refers to the article on pages 223-224. 
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THE BEST OF DRINKS 


— in the opinion of some—is pure water, but interstate action is 


necessary to guarantee a continued supply of it. 


TATE governments are responsible, either 

through their own activities or through 

their control over local governments, for 
public health, parks, and recreational opportuni- 
ties. In each of these three closely related activi- 
ties, water—its purity or its pollution—is an 
important responsibility of the states. 

The division of the waters of interstate 
streams and jurisdiction over boundary waters 
was the earliest subject of cooperative compacts 
or agreements between states. A further de- 
velopment of the compact and reciprocal agree- 
ment devices must be utilized if control—in 
entirety—of the interstate water problem is to 
be realized. The locations and the number of 
these problems are indicated on the map on 


page 227. 


Effects of pollution 


The most important aspect of the water prob- 
lem is, of course, its relation to public health. A 
Report on Water Pollution by a special advisory 
committee of the National Resources Board sug- 
gests that, from the standpoint of public health, 
in most states neither the personnel nor the 
funds are available for the proper and efficient 
administration of water pollution control. Al- 
though sewage treatment is practiced chiefly 
near the large centers of population, it appears 
that sewage from more than forty-million peo- 
ple in urban communities is discharged, without 
any treatment, into tidal waters, inland streams, 
and lakes. 

Next in importance to public health is the 
effect of water pollution on wild life, resulting 
in economic and social losses of great com- 
plexity. There is continuous agitation for the 
restocking of wild fowl preserves, restoration 
and improvement of their breeding grounds. 
Rivers, streams, and lakes have been repeatedly 
restocked with fish, but no amount of restock- 


ing will be successful if the water is so polluted 
as to be destructive of animal life. The voices of 
the devotees of Izaak Walton and of hunters of 
the lordly duck have long been raised in protest 
against the increasing havoc wrought by un- 
healthy water. 

To add to the woes of the sportsman, areas 
holding polluted waters become less attractive 
for recreational purposes; real estate values 
shrink; new locations are sought by the resort 
and hotel classes, farther away from urban 
centers and consequently less available to great 
numbers of people. Those social and economic 
losses are difficult to calculate. 

A study of the pollution of the upper Missis- 
sippi River, made jointly by the State Boards of 
Health of Minnesota and Wisconsin, reported 
that the annual loss to commercial fishing and 
clamming is $95,000;the annual damage to sport 
fishing and attendant industries is $35,000; 
decreased property value in the Twin Cities 
was estimated at $2,000,000; and damage to 
lands for recreational purposes was reported at 
$1,500,000. 


Industrial waste 


Water pollution by industrial wastes results 
from the manufacture and finishing of various 
textile products—pulp and paper, coke and gas, 
leather, sugar, chemical products, operations in 
which distillation is a process, the canning of 
food, the preparation of milk and milk products, 
slaughtering, and the preparation of meat prod- 
ucts. The waste materials incident to these 
widely diverse industries present complex and 
special problems in each instance. 

Two principal methods of industrial waste 
disposal are generally used: the first involves re- 
processing and salvaging the material within 
the plant; the second involves disposition of the 
waste in the least harmful or costly manner. 
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The most reasonable approach to the problem of 
ridding streams of undesirable industrial waste 
lies in encouraging the active codperation of 
the industries involved. 

The Committee of the National Resources 
Board makes several definite suggestions for the 
development of a program of water pollution 
control. 


State laws needed 


Federal legislation and federal regulatory 
authority over the control of water pollution 
are subject to constitutional restrictions so that 
the only sphere of action left to the federal gov- 
ernment lies in a guiding, stimulating, and ad- 
visory capacity. State laws should be changed 
to implement adequate administrative control; 
to delegate to the administrative agency the 
power to determine what constitutes pollution 
and to set limitations; to compel the installation 
of suitable works; and to require the provision 


of facilities that will enable municipalities and 
industries to comply with the newly enacted 
law. 

As a means of dealing legislatively with the 
interstate problems of water utilization, the com- 
pact method must be used. Such compacts 
offer a hopeful means of abating the pollution 
of interstate streams. 


Educational campaign 


Most important of all hurdles which must be 
jumped if water control is to be assured is public 
apathy. A sound and thorough educational 
campaign is advisable. Such a program is 
needed to secure additional funds and personnel 
for studies of corrective and preventive meas- 
ures, and to bring about a public realization of 
the fact that clean streams and lakes represent 
an economic value to the community which 
would more than offset the cost of pollution 
abatement. 
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STATE GOVERNMENT 


GARBLED GOVERNORS 


Governor 
NERROH 
REGHIRN 
Enc! 
TuMNcT 
HEMALN 
SEBIRDG 
ARLEE 
ZLOSHT 
NoJonsH 
REMMIAR 
VAGSER 
YADEV 
THOSNNOJ 
RInMAT 
Doso. 
GARFIDELTZ 
MIRNTA 


ALOTFETELL 


Noots 
BANNR 
ORMUE 
LULFERT 
Sorcs 
CuskK 
DEGAMALT 
Sors 
NopNAL 
FoNFOAL 
NEALL 
Etycru 
RECONN 
Rapk 
ONOCEY 
NacorcH 
Mupk 
RILLEM 
MINARK 
RypPER 
MouHANFF 
Hints 
YIGNELT 
DaRELL 


HINEGARUSil 


CLAMSTIER 
FLopREW 
RERBY 
LAMDARN 
RENEG 


We help you with two, but 
there are forty-six left. 


State 
ILLINOIS 
lowa 
MARYLAND 
McNutt INDIANA 
New York 
New HampsHireE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
FLorIpA 
CoLoRADO 
CALIFORNIA 
ALABAMA 
OHI0 
SouTH CAROLINA 
WASHINGTON 
UTAH 
MICHIGAN 
OREGON 
WISCONSIN 
MINNESOTA 
MAINE 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CoNNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
GEORGIA 
IDAHO 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LovurisIANA 
MAssACHUSETTS 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
MonTANA 
NEBRASKA 
West VIRGINIA 
W YoMING 
NEVADA 
VIRGINIA 
New JErsEY 
VERMONT 
TINGLEY New Mexico 
TEXAS 
NortH CAROLINA 
TENNESSEE 
Nortu Dakota 
SoutH DaKoTA 
OKLAHOMA 
Ruope Is_tanp 


SHORT SHORT STORY 


Complete in this column: reading 
time fifty-five seconds. 


{ widely spaced—StatE GOVERNMENT is 

moved by a news story to weep with joy 
into its collective glass of beer. More often than 
that—at least every biennium—the cartoonists. 
and the editors conspire to make the job of the 
legislator a target of misdirected critical pot 
shots and the life of Stare GOVERNMENT a night- 
mare of old gags, moss covered cartoons, and 
frayed editorials. 

The story below is from the columns of the 
Sioux Falls (S.D.) Argus-Leader. It is reprinted 
here in the hope that it will recall to many 
minds the dedicatory paragraph of the 1935 
Book of the States: “To the tens of thousands 
of American citizens who, as state legislators, 
have given more honest and competent service 
to their governments than their constituents will 
ever know.” 


i) VERY once in a while—at intervals too 





Legislators Not Idlers 

“Why,” asks a visitor, “did the legislators loaf 
around for seven weeks before they did any- 
thing?” 

Actually they didn’t loaf for seven weeks. In 
that preliminary period, bills were being framed 
and introduced. Committees were studying 
them. Individual solons were framing their 
opinions as they consulted with their constitu- 
ents and exchanged views with fellow members. 

Consequently when major pieces of legislation 
came before the House and the Senate for final 
determination, the members were prepared to 
express themselves. 

The action of a legislature is pretty much of 
a mystery to those who have not observed closely 
its operation. The outsider apparently has the 
impression that it’s all a mess and that the mem- 
bers are far below the average in intelligence. 
This version is highly inaccurate. In the main 
the legislature is made up of public-spirited 
citizens. Frequently they are leaders in their 
home communities and usually they have de- 
voted much time to the study of public affairs. 
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GOVERNORS 




















Bibb Graves 











Benjamin B. Moeur 


Alabama 


Some twenty-five years after his birth in a 
small Alabama town in 1873, Bibb Graves, with 
his Alabama engineering degree and his Yale 
LL.B., went to the Alabama House of Repre- 
sentatives. He stayed for two terms, spent two 
years as City Attorney of Montgomery. His 
chairmanship of the State Democratic Execu- 
tive Committee (1914-1918) was interrupted 
while he distinguished himself overseas as 
Colonel Graves. After he had served a term as 
Governor ending in 1931, his public service was 
again interrupted, this time by a constitutional 
provision against consecutive terms. But in 
1935, Bibb Graves was back, to stay till 1939. 

Arizona 

Benjamin Baker Moeur is the only medical 
man in the fraternity of governors. Born in 
Tennessee in 1869, he moved west one state to 
get his M.D. in Arkansas, then pushed west 
three states farther to Arizona, where he prac- 
ticed his profession. Like the Hopi Indians, 
Arizonans evidently feel that the medicine man 
is an important member of the tribe, for they 
not only elected Dr. Moeur Governor in 1932, 
but retained him as chieftain in 1934. 


STATE GOVERNMENT presents the first 
four of a forty-eight-man series. 











Frank F. Merriam 








J. Marion Futrell 


Arkansas 

Born in 1870, in the state which he now leads, 
Junius Marion Futrell went to the Arkansas 
House of Representatives in his middle twenties, 
served three terms. Four years as State Senator 
—including experience as president of the Sen- 
ate and as Acting Governor—preceded a period 
of withdrawal from public life in favor of the 
Futrell law practice. Though he was placed on 
the bench as Chancellor by appointment in 
1922, the people soon took things in their own 
hands, electing him Chancellor in 1924 and 
1930, Governor in 1932 and 1934. 


California 

Frank Finley Merriam is not a “native son.” 
His life began in Iowa (1865) and it was there 
that he held his first public offices. One state was 
not enough, however, and he moved west. Cali- 
fornians found him so much to their liking that 
they elected him to the Assembly five succes- 
sive times. Then, in 1928, they sent him to the 
State Senate. He was Lieutenant-Governor 
when the death of “Sunny Jim” Rolph last year 
elevated him to the governorship. Later in the 
year, after an “epic-making” struggle, he main- 
tained his position as chief executive of the state. 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


Administrative Offices: Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Regional Office; 306 East 35th Street, New York City. 


The Council of State Governments is primarily concerned with those governmental spheres over which the federal 
government has no jurisdiction. It seeks to develop better coérdination and more active coéperation between groups of 
states in the various regions of the United States, and also between the 48 states as a whole. It also seeks to bring the state 
governments into better adjustment with the federal government—and with town and city governments. Its plan for assist- 
ing the many national associations of state officials is explained below in the paragraph headed, “The Interstate Reference 
Bureau.” 


OFFICERS 
President 
HON. JOHN G. WINANT 
Former Governor of New Hampshire 
Vice President Vice President Vice President Executive Director 
HON. LESLIE A. MILLER HON. WILLIAM B. BELKNAP HON. MARK GRAVES HENRY W. TOLL 
Governor of Wyoming President, American President, New York Colorado State 
Legislators’ Association State Tax Commission Senator 1023-1 


PLANNING BOARD 
In Addition to the Officers 


HON. SENNETT CONNER HON. HAROLD G. HOFFMAN HON. PAUL V. McNUTI HON. JOHN G. POLLARD 
Governor of Mississippi Governor of New Jersey Governor of Indiana Former Governor of Virginia 
; id P j . > a 
HON. JOHN C. B. EHRINGHAUS ; ons Fvesident, Govsrmers’ Conference N. THOMAS V. S 
Governor of North Carolina HON. HENRY HORNER HON. C. H. MORRISSETI i td “a 
HON. ROBERT A. GRAY Governor of Elinet Tex Commissioner of Virginie dgrechhdesaqpaere: 
President. Notional Association « HON. ALF. M. LANDON HON. RAYMOND T. NAGLE HON. JOSI PH G. WOLBER 
Secretaries of State G ernor of Kansa President, Na tonal A ssoctalion Judge of Circuit Court, New Jersey 
HON. GEORGE B. HAMILTON A tlorneys General HON. GEORGE WOODWARD 
President, National Association « HON. HENRY F. LONG HON. HENRY PARKMAN, JR Member of Pennsylvania Senate 
State Auditors, Comptroller Tax Commissioner of Massachuse Member of Massachusetts Senate HON. PHILIP ZOERCHER 
; and Treasurers JUDGE ORIE L. PHILLIPS Chairman, Indiana Board of Tax 
HON. R. BEVERLEY HERBERT HON. SEABURY C. MASTICK President, National Conference of Commissioner 
Former Member of South Chairman, New Y ork Commission for Commissioners on Uniform and President, National Tax 
Carolina Legislature Revision of the Tax Lau State La Association 
Consultant Members 
HON. LOUIS BROWNLOW DR. HAROLD W. DODDS GEORGE FORT MILTON DR. LEONARD D. WHITE 
PROF. JOSEPH P. CHAMBERLAIN DR. LUTHER GULICK WILLIAM L. RANSOM COLONEL JOHN H. WIGMORE 
PROF. FRANCIS W. COKER DR. ARNOLD BENNETT HALL BELLE SHERWIN DR. EDWIN E. WITTI 


STAFF 


The consolidated staff serving the Council of State Governments, the American Legislators’ Association, and the Commissions 
named on the following page includes: 


I ative Director 
HENRY W. TOLL 
Research Consultant Interstate Secretar Office Manacer Departmental Secratas 


E SPARLING 


GEORGE C. S. BENSON HUBERT R. GALLAGHER MARGARET A. CASMON EVELYN 
. , ; HELEN L. SCHNELLEI 
Research ssi ton Reference Librarian GLADYS SCHNEIRLA 
DAVID W. ROBINSON Washington Correspondent LUCILE KECK STELLA BESTICH 
RICHARD VAN WAGENEN RICHARD E. SAUNDERS LOUISE S. BULLAMORI PHYLLIS M. OPPER 


THE INTERSTATE REFERENCE BUREAU 


The Interstate Reference Bureau was organized by the American Legislators’ Association, and is supported by govern- 
mental appropriations made by various states, including New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Kentucky, 
California, New Jersey, Nebraska, Utah, Arizona, and by foundation appropriations. It is operated by the Council of State 
Governments and the American Legislators’ Association. It is the official clearing house and research agency of the American 
Legislators’ Association, the National Association of Attorneys General, and the National Association of Secretaries of State; 
it is preparing surveys which the Secretary of the Governors’ Conference is issuing to the forty-eight Governors; and it is 
the official clearing house and central secretariat for the legislative reference bureaus of all of the states. 

This Bureau is undertaking to furnish reliable information—without charge—to governors, state legislators, and other 
state and federal officials. This function includes the dissemination of the results of the researches conducted in various parts 
of the United States by hundreds of other agencies. 











THE AMERICAN LEGISLATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


Administrative Offices: Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Regional Office; 306 East 35th Street, New York City. 


Legislation is—or should be—a profession, and the American Legislators’ Association is the professional organization 
of the 7500 state legislators. It is studying the means for securing better qualified legislators, for improving the organization 


and procedure of the legislatures, for developing worthy 
ance to all legislators through state reference bureaus an 


rofessional standards, and for providing better technical assist- 
through the Interstate Reference Bureau. It is endeavoring to 


broaden the perspective of legislators by state conferences, regional conferences, national conferences, and other means. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS 





President First Vice-President Second Vice-President Executive Director 
WILLIAM B. BELKNAP GEORGE WOODWARD HENRY PARKMAN, JR. HENRY W. TOLL 
Representative Senator Senator (Senator 1922-30, Colorado) 
Goshen, Kentucky Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Boston, Massachusetts Chicago, Illinois 
JAMES T. CHINNOCK HAROLD M. GROVES BEN G. ONEAL THOMAS V. SMITH 
Senator Senator Senator Senator 
irants Pass, Oregon Madison, Wisconsin Wichita Falls, Texas Chicago, Illinois 
JAMES J. WADSWORTH GEORGE F. YANTIS 
Re presentative Representative 
Geneseo, New York . Olympia, Washington 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON CONFLICTING TAXATION 


This Commission was established in 1933 by the first General Assembly of the Council of State Governments. It is 
working for the coérdination of the taxing systems of the 48 states and the taxing system of the federal government. 


MEMBERS 
SENATOR SEABURY C. MASTICK N.Y. HON. EDWARD L. LEAHY = Rhode Island HON. HARRY B. RILEY California 
Chairman HON. HENRY F. LONG Massachusetts HON. A. H. STONE Mississippi 
HON. WILLIAM B. BELKNAP Kentucky HON. C. H. MORRISSETT Virginia SENATOR GEORGE WOODWARD Pa. 
HON. MARK GRAVES Vew York SENATOR BEN. G. ONEAL Texas HENRY W. TOLL Colorado 
SENATOR HAROLD M. GROVES Wis SENATOR HENRY PARKMAN, Jr. Mass. Executive Secretary 


SENATOR LEE KNOUS Colorado 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON CRIME 


This is a permanent official commission, representative of the state governments, created to establish intergovern- 
mental coéperation in curbing crime. The Council of State Governments acts as secretariat for this commission. Members of 
the Executive Committee of the Commission are: 


HON. RICHARD HARTSHORNE New Jersey HON. JOHN J. BENNETT, Jr. New York HON. OTTO KERNER Illinois 
Chairman HON. JOSEPH CHEZ Utah HON. JUSTIN MILLER Washington, D.C. 
HON. CLARENCE V. BECK Kansas HON. S. PIERRE ROBINEAU Florida 


STATE COMMISSIONS ON INTERSTATE COOPERATION 


The legislatures of seven states have established Commissions on Interstate Coéperation. It is the function of each 
Commission “to perfect the participation of the states in the Council of State Governments.” The personnel of each Commis- 
sion appears on the inside back cover of this issue. 


“STATE GOVERNMENT” 


“State Government” is sent every month to each legislator in each state which is participating in the financial support of 
the American Legislators’ Association, or of the Council of State Governments. An index to the magazine is published 
annually. Articles are rendered immediately and permanently available for reference purposes by regular indexing in The 
Public Affairs Information Service and The International Index to Periodicals. The staff of the magazine, in addition to 
the Executive Director, is: 


Vanaging Editor Associate Editor Assistant Editor 
GEORGE C. Ss. BENSON HUBERT R. GALLAGHER DAVID W.) ROBINSON 


COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS 


Fourteen other national associations of governmental officials are maintaining secretariats in the same building as the 


Council of State Governments and the American Legislators’ Association, and join with them in the maintenance of a reference 


library, and other facilities. 

International Association of Public Works Officials 
International City Managers’ Association 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association 

National Association of Housing Officials 

National Association of Tax Assessing Officers 
Public Administration Service 

United States Conference of Mayors 


American Municipal Association 
American Public Welfare Association 
American Society of Municipal Engineers 
American Society of Planning Officials 
Civil Service Assembly 

Governmental Research Association 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers 


The Public Administration Clearing House serves as a co6rdinating agency for these and for all other associations of 
governmental officials. 
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THE CAPITOL AT BOISE 


Long before Lewis, Clark & Co. paddled their own canoes into the Great 
Northwest, an Idaho Shoshoni looked out from his tepee one morning to see 
a lustrous rim of light shining from a mountain top. “‘Ee-dah-how,” shouted 
the red man, in sign language, denoting in English, “Behold! the sun coming 
down the mountain.” 

And from Indian, to explorer, to emigrant, to miner, to homesteader that 
phrase, with variations, and that realistic legend was transferred. From “Ee- 
dah-how” to “Ee-dah-hoe’’—and then, perhaps, to “Hi-de-ho”—unitil at 
last, when the territory was made the forty-third state of the Union, July 3, 


1890, it became Idaho, the Gem of the Mountains. 





